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Ready? Getting “Set” and “Going” are no longer choices. 

Funny how the school year creeps up on one. The summer looked 
to be endless when last we thought about it early in June. If you have the 
sense of being catapulted into the classroom, rest assured that you are sharing 
that perception with the majority of teachers. 

On to the menu. 

Like you, we have a number of fresh ideas to be tested and a number 
of “tried and true” features to re-present. Talking of “Features”... . 

The two brand new ones include at long last one on our Lutheran 
secondary schools, bravely led off by Nathaniel Grunst who will be 
sensitizing us to the challenges and opportunities those who teach on the high 
school level face as well as though of us on the sidelines who benefit from 
our local Lutheran high school. Go! Go, Nat! 

In his own homey and winsome ways, Philip Heinze, a Lutheran 
teacher who is now in the pastoral ministry, gives us fresh insights into our 
rich theology as he leads us through “The Gospel According to Winnie the 
Pooh.” Do not make the mistake of thinking this is frivolous stuff. He 
simply leads us from the known to the unknown or unrecognized as the Lord 
Himself did via parabolic teaching. 

While we’re at it, allow us to introduce Glen Kuck as the 
Administrative Talk successor to many who have been on the front lines of 
Lutheran school administration. He is principal of an urban Lutheran school 
(Chicago) in a transitional neighborhood. Rich in insights. 

And now for the main articles. (Did you notice how we backed into 
them for a change?) 

Warm, witty and wry. That best describes, though inadequately, Les 
Bayer and his article on Great Teachers he has known. Les has never 
allowed himself to be imprisoned in an ivory tower despite his long time 
associations with several colleges and the Board for Higher Education. Read 
and learn and . . . imitate? 

Ruth Geisler gives useful and usable ideas on writing in her article, 
good stuff for replenishing our arsenal of techniques. In and on another 
dimension, Connie Otto raises and answers the question of “Is conflict 
resolution needed in a Christian school?” Preventive maintenance? Of 
course. Deferred maintenance? Certainly! 
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And then there’s Bill Karpenko’s rich insights into the world of the 
Directors of Christian Education (DCE’s). Bill has re-entered the arena of those 
ministers and comments on the changes he has noticed since leaving. We are ina 


fast-moving world, you’ll see. 


Finally a study of children’s perceptions of God by two nurses, Linda Lewin 
and Sandra Oehrtman who will provide food for thought after you recover from the 
hectic days of personal re-entry into the school year. Applying their findings to 
your own situation will ensure productive interactions with your children’s faith 


development journey. 
God bless! 
He certainly will.+ 
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Matters of Opinion 


Wayne Lucht 


“IT Don’t Make Mistakes” 


Does that sound arrogant? 

Thomas Edison said it. 

Does it still sound proud and self-serving? 

He followed that assertion with: “I only learn from experience.” 

It does make a difference, doesn’t it? 

The school year, the church year, the year to come will most 
certainly be marked by “mistake-makers” which includes all of us. 

But we can learn much as teachers, church leaders, and staff 
members from his powerful qualifying statement. This is especially true if 
and when we find ourselves responsible in the first instance for turning a 
“mistake” into a learning experience. 

How do you handle “mistakes” made by the learners under your 
charge, whether they are pupils, students, youth or even colleagues over 
whom you may not have “authority” but whose mistakes may have 
significant consequences for the effectiveness of your ministry? 

Perhaps the first thing that needs to be said is that a mistake is not 
the same thing as a sin. You wouldn’t always know it by the way some 
teachers treat children when they make mistakes. The worst scenario, of 
course, is when humiliation becomes part of the package. There is only one 
thing that is worse than the hoots and hollers of children when one of their 
own makes a blatant error and that is when the teacher allows it to go 
unrebuked. Well, no. There is something worse and that is when the teacher 
joins in the revelry, justifying it as a “learning experience.” 

Sound far-fetched? We devoutly hope so, but observations of some 
teachers tends to confirm this judgment, even if it is usually a minority event. 

The next thing that needs to be said is that a mistake challenges the 
teacher’s imagination to make it a profitable experience. The easy way out 
is to announce the “right” answer and to go on with the lesson or whatever 
the circumstance is. No thinking required here; just blind obedience to the 
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“way it’s s’pozed to be.” 

But just what “way” is that? When we separate moral mandate from 
conventions (the God-ordained from the human creation), we are rightfully appalled 
at how few . . . and difficult to grasp . . . the former are, and how arbitrary and 
reason-less the latter come off. Conventions are, after all, a kind of shorthand that 
allow us to go on with the major business of “getting a life” as the common wisdom 
asserts that we should do. 

An example of this came up early in my life as editor. When a special-use 
word, for example, is enclosed in quotation marks at the end of a sentence, where 
does one put the period . . . or question mark . . . or exclamation point . . . inside or 
outside the quotation mark? American usage says inside. I prefer the British 
convention of putting it outside since it seems to make better sense. Following that 
intuition caused major flak to be rained down on my head from a member of the 
Speech Department. We concede that usage should be dictated by the major 
sentiment in one’s society, not because it is “right” in any absolute sense, but rather 
to keep peace in the house so we can “get a life.” 

But we digress. Sorry. 

What has thus far been said can apply as well to dealing with groups or 
individuals in the congregation or with staff members in whatever context we serve. 
If, indeed, mistakes . . . or mistaken thoughts . . . threaten calamity (and this is quite 
possible), the same process should apply. How do we make this a learning 
experience instead of a starting point for a serious breach in fellowship or 
community? How do we separate pious opinion, for that matter, from the tendency 
to absolutize, forcing the episode into a “right” or “wrong” mode? 

The notion of how to deal with mistakes is a complex one that deserves 
anything but precipitous action. No easy way out here. Patience and imagination 
are not optional: they’re mandatory. 

Don’t make mistakes this year, however defined. 

Do learn from experience. 

A personal footnote: The Fruitful Vine of my life is prone to say when I 
make a “mistake” that, “That’s the second or third mistake I can remember your 
making in our (now) forty-seven years of marriage.” 

Of course she exaggerates (I can recall only four or five), yet perhaps we 
can learn that in the absence of an immediate imaginative coping with the situation, 
treating it gently and with humor may provide an excellent alternative until we can 
gather our wits about us. (cf. I Cor. 13.13).+ 
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Les Bayer 


Some Thoughts 
About Great Teachers 





very now and then someone who knows that ] spent many, many years 

working in education will ask about great teachers I’ve known. On several 

occasions I’ve been asked to speak to groups on the subject. 

It’s always been fun to think and talk about, so I decided that it would 
probably also be fun to write about. What follows is a description of some things 
I’ve observed about great teachers and then a suggestion of key elements that are 
true of all these teachers. In a few cases I’ve taken the liberty to relate composite 
experiences with several teachers. But if you have ever taught, observed a teacher, 
known a teacher, or been taught by a teacher--you’ve probably seen someone like 
these descriptions. And what is said here about great teachers is certainly also true 
about other professional church workers as they carry out their ministries with 
God’s people. 


1. Great teachers usually have messy automobiles 

I had attended a conference out of town and returned via train. Emma, a 
great teacher at the school where I worked, offered to pick me up on my return. As 
we approached her car Emma cautioned me to be careful when I touched the door 
handle because she had helped transport kids on a field trip that day and one of the 
mothers had sent along a treat. The door handle and the car seat were sticky. 

I had trouble finding space for my suitcase. The back seat was loaded with 
workbooks and other papers that Emma was taking home to look over or to grade. 
There was a record player (that dates this experience) in the back seat that Emma 
was taking home from school to see if her father could repair it. Emma’s car 
usually looked like that. And Emma was a great teacher. 





Les Bayer has retired to Austin, Texas after about a half century of brilliant service as a 
Lutheran grade school teacher and principal, college faculty member (Austin & Bronxville 
Concordias), LCMS Board for Higher Education staff member, and founder of the Center for Urban 
Education Ministry. He presently is a volunteer representative of the Wheat Ridge Foundation in 
Texas. 
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2. Great teachers are usually creative and unique in their lives at home 

I had visited a school during the day and was scheduled to speak to a 
parent-teacher meeting in the evening. Lorrie, a great teacher at the school, invited 
me to have a quick dinner with her family before the meeting. 

When we arrived at her home she suggested that I relax in the living room 
until her husband arrived home while she fixed up a “CC” for supper in the kitchen. 
I took off my shoes, picked up a magazine, and began to read an article. When I 
turned to the page where the article was to be continued I discovered that the page 
was missing. Lorrie, I learned later, had cut out a picture on the other side which 
she wanted for her class. As I paged through the magazine I discovered all kinds 
of holes where pictures had been removed. I decided to look for a newspaper 
instead, and discovered a whole stack of newspapers--all with the rubber bands stil] 
around them as they had been delivered. 

When Lorrie’s husband arrived home I learned what a “CC” was. It stood 
for creative casserole. Lorrie would put together casseroles as she had time and 
then heat them when needed. 

We ate in the kitchen that evening because the dining room table was 
covered with parts for angel wings that were to be used at school. When I went to 
wash my hands for dinner Lorrie’s husband explained how to hold the faucet on 
with the rubber band attached. He also was in the middle of the angel wing project 
and hadn’t had time to repair the faucet. And, Lorrie was a great teacher. 


3. Great teachers can often embarrass you 

I was scheduled to present an award at a Sunday morning church service. 
I planned to sit in the front of the church with Brenda, a new but great teacher at the 
school. Shortly before the service was to begin Brenda and I started down the 
center aisle. In the back of the church on our right side came a loud child’s voice, 
“Miss Augustine. Miss Augustine. There’s my teacher. There’s my teacher. 
Here’s my Daddy. Here’s my Daddy.” 

The child was yelling so loud that I knew she could be heard out on the 
street. I was embarrassed. Brenda looked back with a big smile. Here was a 
second grade girl waving--strangely dressed--sitting next to a rough looking man 
who seemed uncomfortable, but was doing nothing to quiet the child. To make 
matters worse Brenda stopped at about the fourth row from the front and talked 
with a woman and man sitting near the aisle. 

Finally Brenda came to sit down next to me. I saw tears streaming down 
her face. Later Brenda shared that Gabriella had never been at church before. She 
lived with her Daddy and his girlfriend. One day when Brenda was talking with the 
class about love and Jesus, little Gabriella came to her and said, “My Daddy loves 
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Great Teachers 
me. My Daddy loves me. But he doesn’t love Jesus.” 

Little Gabriella decided on her own that she was going to bring her Daddy 
to church and this was the day she had done it. The people Brenda had talked with 
on the way down the aisle, of course, were those she picked out to be sure that 
someone from the congregation would talk with Gabriella and her father after the 
service. And Brenda was a great teacher. 


4. It’s sometimes dangerous to walk around with great teachers 

I had visited a school and observed Tom, a great eighth grade teacher. 
After school I asked to see the church which is across a busy street from the school. 
As Tom and [| crossed the street, a big young man came across in the other 
direction. He smiled at Tom and said, “I got into the concert choir in high school.” 
We all stopped in the middle of the street and Tom introduced me to Joey. By then 
cars were beginning to come again in both directions. Big deal. We’re dodging 
automobiles while Tom and Joey stand and talk about school choirs. 

When we finally walked on I noticed Tom was choked up. He explained 
that Joey’s parents had gotten into serious trouble with the law during the summer 
before Joey was in the eighth grade. Joey had come to live with his grandmother 
who was Lutheran and had enrolled Joey in the Lutheran school. Joey quickly let 
Tom know that he didn’t want to come to that dumb little school with all those 
weird kids. 

But Tom and Joey became friends. Tom leamed that while Joey looked 
like a football player he really had a talent and interest in music. And Tom was 
persuaded in his own mind that the Holy Spirit used the words of the hymns that 
Joey sang in the school choir and also as a solo in church to reach Joey’s heart and 
soul with faith in the Savior. Now Joey had to share with his teacher that he had 
been selected for the concert choir in high school. And Tom was a great teacher. 


5. Great teachers can mess up your career plans 

Like many children, when I was five years old I wanted to be a fireman 
when I grew up. It was less typical when I was in the fifth grade and still wanted 
to be a fireman. Then in the sixth grade I had a great teacher, Miss Lessman. She 
cared about each of us and showed it. She made learning fun for all of us. I was 
so impressed that I decided I wanted to be a teacher like Miss Lessman. 

Some 55 years later I wrote an editorial titled, “Thank God, Thank a 
Teacher.” As I wrote I realized I had never really thanked Miss Lessman for 
messing up my career plans. So I went on a search and found her, retired but still 
serving achurch in Florida. We’ve been able to get together several times since 
then. She still shows how she cares and still has her sense of humor. 
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The key elements 

What are the key elements that are true of all these great teachers? I’ve 
observed that when people are asked what they want in a spouse, the most frequent 
answers are not “Big muscles” or “Pretty legs” but: “Someone who is caring and 
has a sense of humor.” When people are asked what they want most in a friend, the 
most common answer is: “Someone who is caring and has a sense of humor.” 

When children are asked what they like most about their favorite teachers, 
the common responses are: “She cares about us.” “He loves us.” “She’s fun.” “He 
makes learning fun.” 

Certainly, key elements in all the situations with the great teachers 
described here are that they cared and showed it: Emma cared enough to carry home 
all those workbooks and a record player, Lorrie to give so much time and concern 
to those she taught; Brenda to reach out with Christ’s love, also to Gabriella’s 
father, Tom to get to know Joey well enough to see and nurture his interest in 
music; Miss Lessman to be a great enough example that someone would also want 
to be a teacher. Certainly all of them showed their sense of humor: Emma to put 
up with sticky door handles, Lorrie and her casseroles, Brenda and the hollering in 
church, Tom and the choir report in the midst of traffic, Miss Lessman and her 
would-be fireman. 

I give thanks for all those teachers and other professional church workers 
who show they care and who keep their sense of humor--including those who read 
Lutheran Education. | give thanks for all of you who do things like eating and 
serving creative casseroles, fixing plumbing with rubber bands, being hollered at 
in church, dodging traffic as you listen to one of God’s children, showing your care 
and sense of humor so much that others want to be a professional church worker 
like you. 

I thank God for making it possible for you to care and to have fun in your 
ministry. I thank God for having forgiven you and me when we haven’t been caring 
and have lost our sense of humor. I thank God that He stands ready always to guide 
and lead and help all of us be more caring and keep our sense of humor--that He’s 
a participant in our ministry and not just an observer. May all of us look to him as 
He guides and leads.+ 
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William Karpenko 


Questions Upon 
Rejoining The Parade 





Most of my professional career has been dedicated to preparing women and 
men to serve congregations as Directors of Christian Education. From 1973 to 1990 
I had the privilege to serve as director of the DCE program at Concordia Seward. 
In the summer of 1995 I became the DCE program coordinator at Concordia River 
Forest. 


“What’s it like to be back?” 


Friends and colleagues frequently ask, “What is it like to be involved in 
DCE ministry again?” The word that comes to mine is “breathtaking.” The 
reoccurring image that surfaces is one of looking out and seeing a sea of women 
and men of varying ages, dress, and stature marching in a colorful, creative, and 
slightly confusing parade. The marchers are demonstrative, diverse, and 
determined. 

Even though my new role is to prepare the marchers for the parade, I find 
myself standing and cheering. Once I catch my breath, my feelings change to joy, 
belonging, and gratitude as I view cluster after cluster of marchers, each intent on 
doing their part to carry out the purpose of the parade. 


“Is the role of DCE different?” 


Occasionally University associates will ask if the role of the DCE has 
changed since 1990. That is a significant question and one that needs to be 
researched thoroughly. When pressed further, my best guess is that the core 
functions for most DCEs still center in the education and youth ministries of the 
parish. What may have changed is that a higher percentage of DCEs are serving in 
new and/or more varied functions, such as discipleship, small group, and family 


William Karpenko is Director of the DCE program at Concordia University-River Forest. 
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ministries. 
“Better accepted?” 


Others with whom I speak, particularly pastors and lay leaders, ask if DCE 
ministry is better accepted now than in 1990? Such questions are, frankly, mind 
boggling. If the question relates to acceptance by pastors and lay leaders, it is 
impossible to answer other than to say that congregations seek to have DCE-type 
people on their professional staff in ever growing numbers. If the question relates 
to “the synod,” one can now point to the Handbook of the Synod and note that 
DCEs are listed among the commissioned members of the LCMS. 


“Why in the parade?” 


Remaining with the parade image a bit longer, another, more blunt question 
that is raised, is simply “Why are DCEs in the parade in the first place?” 


If the marchers in this image represent all those women and men serving 
in congregationally established positions within the LCMS, their purpose--the 
parade’s purpose--is to further their congregations ' vision, mission, and key values. 
The special contribution of the DCE is to help deepen the faith walk of laity and 
staff so that the Triune God may be glorified as more and more people come to and 
live out their faith in Jesus Christ. 


“Has DCE Ministry really changed since 1990?” 


Periodically I’m also asked if DCE ministry has changed since I concluded 
my ministry on the Seward campus six years ago. If time is short my response 
usually is, “In some ways ‘yes,’ in other ways ‘no’.” Sometimes though I have 
returned to the imagery of a parade. In doing so, I have focused on eight 
dimensions of the DCE world. 


First though be aware of several caveats that undergird my observation 
regarding change and DCE ministry: 


e Change is often in the eye of the beholder and therefore what I note as 
change may be old hat to you. 
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e Similarly, what I choose to accent in this article may ignore significant 
changes you have witnessed. 


e Since none among us comprehensively chronicled the world of DCE 
ministry in 1990, this article will contain more approximation than 
precision. 

e Change comes in radical and evolutionary doses. In the main, this article 


describes the temperature of the water in the pot slowly changing. 


Returning to the parade image, remember parades can 


© be times that evoke reflection and assessment. May these observations so 
impact you. 
e stimulate the imagination and evoke conversation and comments. Let 


these observations do the same. 


e mark special occasions and dear anniversaries. May this article be a tribute 
to the hundreds of DCEs who have given so much to make the parade an 
exciting place to be. 


So, what about the DCE section of the parade in 1996? Is it the same? Different? 
Parade Sponsor: The Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod 


For all intents and purposes, the essential activities of the synod appear to 
be the same: a vibrant interest in expanding the circle of believers, especially 
through missionary outreach; a deep concern for the preparation of parade 
marchers, whether ordained, commissioned, or certified church workers; and an 
intense desire to do sound doctrine and pastoral practice. On the other hand, a host 
of changes have happened on the national scene since 1990. Three new groups of 
marchers--deaconesses, directors of Christian outreach, and lay ministers--have 
joined the larger parade of Commissioned Ministers. There is a new parade 
organizer for DCEs, namely the Concordia University System. The Board for Youth 
Services no longer is an autonomous unit but is now a department of the 
Congregational Services Board. With the retirement of Dale Griffin, Lou Jander 
now helps to interpret DCE ministry on a national level. 
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DCE Parade Promoters: LEA-TEAM 


The purpose of LEA-TEAM to support, promote, and challenge “the DCE 
and professionals in educational ministries” continues to be a daunting one. As in 
years past, the leadership given to LEA-TEAM by parish DCEs is often heroic and 
fatiguing. Still, LEA-TEAM provides timely resources like “DCE Directions,” 
sponsors vital events like the national DCE conference, stimulates professional 
growth and support networks while continuing to advocate for DCE ministry. A 
recent change within the mission of LEA-TEAM, which is still under debate, is 
whether the purpose of the organization is to be focused exclusively upon DCEs or 
more inclusively upon all who claim to be “professional in educational ministries.” 


Parade Organizers: DCE Program Directors/Coordinators 


As in the past, there continues to be extensive planning and coordination 
among those who guide DCE programs full-time, particularly in the areas of 
resource development, internship assignments, and policy formulation. Several 
changes since 1990. All DCE programs are headed by individuals who have served 
as DCEs; all directors/coordinators have or are pursuing a doctoral degree; all 
have or are actively engaged in DCE-related research, all are hooked up to the 
latest communication technologies, e.g. fax, e-mail; and one school--Concordia, 
Seward--now has two faculty devoted primarily to the equipping of parade 
marchers. 


Parade Orientation Sites: The Colleges and Universities 


There are still five Concordias that equip women and men to join the 
parade. What’s different in 1996 is that three of these schools now refer to 
themselves as Universities and by the fall of 1997 will all be using a semester 
academic calendar. 


Parade Instruction Manual: The Schools’ Curriculum 
It is still a push to complete an undergraduate DCE program in four years. 
Even though many of the marchers’ instructors are still the same, and the courses 


they take tackle familiar subjects, there is massive change afoot in terms of how 
students are being prepared for the parade. For example, 
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e there are more adjunct instructors than in 1990 who are teaching future 
marchers. 
e the number of congregations (20-30) that request, and are not assigned a 


DCE intern, has risen significantly. 


e each of the schools now offer the option, or soon will, of the original 
Concordia, St. Paul curricular model that does not include a teacher 
education degree. 


e there is a much heavier emphasis upon alerting future marchers to the 
ethical and legal issues relating to being in the parade. 


e there is more emphasis on family ministry and small group ministry. 


e there are more masters program options among the five schools as well as 
more DCEs enrolled in masters work on synodical campuses. 


e each of the schools has incorporated, in its own unique manner, the 1990 
findings from the collaborative research project related to the roles, 
subroles, and ministry abilities of the DCE. 


e there are more overseas internships. 
e there are major curricular review processes underway at three of the 
schools. 


Apprentice Marchers: Students-in-preparation 


There are still lots of them (some 290 in the fall of 1995). Still a gifted lot 
in the main. The vast majority are traditional aged (18-22) and Anglo-American. 
The major change is that there are now as many women as men within the synodical 
system who are studying to be DCEs. 


Rookie Marchers: New DCE Graduates 


There are still around 40-50 who make their way into the parade each year. 
Most continue to receive “calls-without-tenure” and need, regardless of how skilled, 
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to be appropriately matched with the right kind of staff. The major change is that 
there are far too few undesignated graduates for the current congregational 
demand. 

Veteran Marchers: Field DCEs 


There are a lot of them. Somewhere around 600. Still around 30% of the 
marchers are women. Lots of gray hair among the marchers. If field DCEs wore 
district colors you would find huge patches of similar colored marchers from Texas, 
Minnesota South, the Northwest, Pacific Southwest, and Rocky Mountain districts, 
Kansas, Missouri, Northern Illinois, Northern California-Nevada-Hawaii, and 
Michigan. Changes include: 


e More 20 year veterans of the parade than ever. Even some 30 year vets. 


e A significantly larger number of marchers from Indiana, Ohio, and the 
Mid-South district. 


e More marchers on study leaves and sabbaticals. 
e An increase in the percentage of uncertified DCEs joining the parade. 
Parade Viewer (Consumers): Congregational laity and staff 


Both laity and professional staff still seek DCEs who are spiritually mature, 
excited about serving in a congregational setting, and competent in equipping laity 
for service in Christ’s Name. If the DCE can “walk on water,” that’s great, too. 
DCEs are still expected to be responsible for two or more ministry areas. There 
continues to be high expectations regarding staff relationships and the capacity of 
DCEs to make positive contributions to the team. Still prevalent are various images 
of staff relationships that are business-driven, e.g. the senior pastor is the chief 
executive officer (CEO) and other staff are “his” staff. Changes within the 
congregation’s laity and staff reflect: 


e a greater willingness to bring gifted parishioners on to the staff in a full- 
time or part-time capacity. 


® a greater willingness to address a ministry area with several part-time staff. 
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e a greater organizational flexibility, e.g. less commitment to board and 
committees as a way to get the “work of the parish” accomplished. 


e a greater diversity of opinion over the issues, humorously called, of “wine, 
women, and song,” especially related to whether or not contemporary 
worship is appropriate for the parish. 


e more mega-parishes looking for very specialized staff, particularly in 
various youth-related areas. 


Questions on my mind 


When I left DCE ministry six years ago I had a lot more questions about the 
ministry of the DCE than I do now. In fact, my concerns can be summarized pretty 
simply: 


1. What can be done to assist those soon to join, or veterans of the parade, 
to be even more effective marchers? 


2. What can be done to bring more marchers into the parade? 


3. How can all of us associated with DCE ministry stay in meaningful 
conversation about the glorious parade that we seek to enhance? 


“So, why did you rejoin the parade?” 


Said another way by one of my closer friends about the prospect of my 
rejoining the DCE parade, “Karp, you’ve been there, done that, why not do 
something different?” Obviously, I surely thought about launching into something 
different. Besides, what if the parade has passed me by and I can no longer relate 
to the purpose of the parade or its participants? Or, why not give another individual 
the privilege of helping to orient people for the parade? 


Important questions, each of them. 
Finally though, when a call comes, and one is invited back into the parade, 


it either sets the passions aflame or it fails to ignite enthusiasm and commitment. 
The more I pondered the opportunity to re-connect with DCEs and their ministry, 
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the more my excitement grew. The rest is recent history. 
So, like so many of you, I finally took refuge in the words of Romans 12: 3-6b: 


“For by the grace given me I say to every one of you: Do not think of 
yourself more highly than you ought, but rather think of yourself with 
sober judgment, in accordance with the measure of faith God has given 
you. Just as each of us has one body with many members, and these 
members do not all have the same function, so in Christ we who are many 
form one body, and each member belongs to all the others. We have 
different gifts, according to the grace given us.” 


Besides, friends, it’s just plain fun to be a part of a parade.¢ 


rr | 


Allpolitics hosts national student/parent mock election web site 


AllPolitics (http://AllPolitics.com), a joint venture TIME and CNN Interactive, is 
sponsoring a site on the Mock Election, bringing the nation’s largest voter 
education project to the Internet for the first time. 

The mock Election works to make students aware of the power of the ballot 
by involving them in the national election with school forums, mock speeches, 
debates, quiz-team competitions, and press releases. The Mock Election involves 
students from kindergarten through high school--a key and growing group of online 
users. Students will be able to vote online in the Mock Election slated for October 


30, 1996. 
From: CNN TIME All* Politics 
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Growing Up Writing: 
Nurturing Classroom Authors 





When I was four-years-old I spent Saturday mornings in my pastor/dad's office, 
located in our home at that time. As Dad studied his sermon | sat at his old Royal 
manual typewriter, typing long pages of jumbled letters to my grandmother in Fort 
Worth. Grandmother always wrote back, "I just loved your letter. I could almost 
read some of the words." 


Writing in the Early Grades 

It came as no surprise to me that Grandmother could read my letters. Early 
marks and scribbles convince young children that they can write. In fact, children 
in different countries and cultures scribble in ways that resemble the look of their 
native writing. Try this: Ask a young child starting kindergarten if she can read. 
Most likely she'll say no, even though she can read quite a number of words. Ask 
her if she can write. She'll say "sure" and be glad to show you how. 

What early childhood teacher hasn't gone back to her desk to find a love 
note from a child. This note, perhaps containing a heart and the child's name, is 
scribbled on a small scrap of paper. The child knows--that's the way you write a 
note. 

Children's early scribbles demonstrate that they already understand much 
about the framework of writing. Their early writing is intentional. They write to 
convey meaning--whether it is a love note to the teacher or a treasure map for 
something buried in the sand. 

Children's early writing demonstrates organization. My page of jumbled 
typing looked like a letter, with my name signed at the bottom. Watch the types 
of paper children choose for different types of writing--note, letter, story and 
picture--and where pictures and words/letters are placed on the page. As children 
think through the intention and organization of their writing, they are learning, at 


Ruth Geisler is Creative Director--Family and Children’s Resources at Concordia Publishing House 
in St. Louis. She is a former Lutheran day school teacher and presents workshops on writing with 
children. 
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an early age, to orchestrate the skills and mechanics needed to put together the 
elements of a story. 


Creating a Print-rich Environment 

Young children need to see and manipulate print in ways that they can 
understand. A kindergarten child who chooses a hot dog for hot lunch, while 
looking at a menu on the board with the word hot dog written by a picture of a hot 
dog is learning an early lesson in intention, meaning, short vowels, and 
consonant/vowel/consonant construction. Children just learning to work with 
words will enjoy checking in at an attendance chart that has a new question posted 
each day: Have you lost a tooth yet? Do you have a pet? (After Christmas 
vacation) Are you wearing a Christmas present? Children can attach clothespins 
with their names printed on them to yes or no columns under the question. 

A writing center deserves as much prominence in a primary classroom as 
areading center. Different types of paper, notebooks, markers, pencils, stamps and 
ink pads will inspire a flurry of story writing. Children's writing needs to be 
displayed. If you are short on bulletin board space, string a clothesline and let 
children clip their stories to it. Give each child a hanger to which stories can be 
clipped. Cover a wall or chalkboard surface with poster paper and let children write 
simple prayers, holiday greetings, and messages on it. 


Involve Parents 

Ask parents and grandparents to visit and hold informal written 
conversations with children, one-on-one. The adult might read slowly as she writes, 
"What did you think of the storm last night?" She then writes down the child's 
response, "The thunder was loud. I put my blanket over my head." As children 
become ready, they can write their own answers, getting help from the adult as 
needed. This practice helps children become comfortable with writing as an 
everyday process, rather than learning to view it as an advanced skill, mined with 
chances to make mistakes. 

Encourage parents to help their children work with print in meaningful 
ways at home--helping write, and then find, items on grocery lists; writing 
messages to leave on the refrigerator door or bulletin board; writing thank you 
notes. Remind parents that their children will love to find a note from mom or dad 
in their lunch box or book bag. Send children home with an "I Can Read" bag and 
have them fill it with print they have written or can read--logos from fast food 
restaurants, food labels and packaging, notes, beginning reader books, words cut 
from magazines and newspapers. Let children take turns sharing their bags of print 
with the class. 
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Journaling--Too Much of a Good Thing? 

Journaling is enjoying such popularity that it can easily turn kids off as just 
something else they have to do. Change the way you journal often in the early 
grades. Draw names of children (either in your own class or with another class) to 
match journal buddies. Give a focus to the writing--7he Day the Wind Blew Our 
Lunches off the Table--and model journaling with a buddy by dialoguing with a 
student and recording your thoughts on a chart or overhead. 

Let children make draw-and-tell journals, drawing a picture of an event or 
a favorite story and writing a sentence about it. Try involving parents with a home- 
school journal. Children write and draw in their journals during the week. Parents 
look at the journal and write comments over the weekend. You can respond to both 
child and parent comments in three or four journals each week. 

Keep aclass journal. As you write about a special experience on a chart or 
overhead, let children predict the next word or letter you will write. Think out loud 
about the message and about what word or punctuation would be best to use. 
Revise and edit with the children's help. Collect these journal writings in a class 
book. 

Ask students to write in their journals as if they were a character in the 
day's religion lesson. What did Peter write in his journal the day he tried to walk 
on the water with Jesus? What did Jairus' daughter eat for dinner after Jesus told 
her parents to get her something to eat? 


Writing Fiction 
Primary students easily learn that every story has a beginning, a middle, and 


an end. That is the same framework used by bestselling novelists. Brainstorm story 
plots with students around this simple outline: 


Beginning: The main character has a problem. 


Middle: The main character tries to solve the problem. (But some of the 
things he/she tries don't work.) 
End: The main character solves the problem. 


Older elementary students can learn to build a plot with the acronym 
SWBS: Somebody Wants something, But it's difficult to obtain, So the main 
character does this to get it. 


The Magic Circle of Three 

The "circle of three" is a phenomenon that occurs in literature from ancient 
folktales to modern novels. Pick up several picture books or novels that you enjoy 
and note how often it takes the viewpoint character three tries to overcome a 
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conflict. (How many billy goats cross the bridge? How many pigs build houses? 
How many bears find empty bowls?) Professional authors sometimes use this 
circle-of-three trick to get themselves started on plotting--the first thing the 
viewpoint character does to try and overcome the conflict doesn't work, so he tries 
something else. That doesn't work either, so he tries the third thing, which does 
work. It's a useful tool to share with middle-school authors. 


Getting Inside Fiction 

Let middle-school students respond to fiction and present book reports in 
a variety of creative ways. They will learn much about fiction as they do. Students 
might cover a cereal box with construction paper, then write the book title and 
author on the front of the box with an appropriate illustration. A plotsummary can 
be written on the back of the box, and the sides may list the characters and setting. 
Display the boxes, leaving the tops open. As different students read the book, they 
can write their evaluations on a piece of paper and slip it into the box. 

Challenge students to create a mobile about a book. They may choose suitable 
shapes and list main characters, setting, and sequence of events on them. 

A wide variety of journaling can help students respond to fiction creatively. 
Students may keep a literature-response journal, commenting to you, the teacher, 
as they read each chapter. Or comments can be shared with a classmate in a peer 
journal. In a double-entry journal, students simply copy a short excerpt from a 
chapter that strikes them in an emotional or personal way and respond to it in 
writing. In a character journal, the student assumes the role of the viewpoint 
character and reacts to events and predicts what might happen next. 

Encourage middle-school students to keep a writer's notebook (or electronic 
journal if they have daily access to computers). They can record memories, dreams, 
opinions, images, impressions, experiences, conversations, lists, expressions, 
descriptions of settings and people...anything that might eventually work its way 
into a story. 


How Do You Get Kids to Edit? 

No one likes to find fault with a personal creation. Perhaps the least painful 
way to show students how to revise and rewrite is to model editing something you 
have written on an overhead. Fix mechanical problems. Then ask more thought- 
provoking questions. Would this sentence make sense to someone reading it for the 
first time? Does this scene contribute to the tension of my story--is it a part of the 
main character's struggle, does it do something to change the main character or the 
situation? Is my writing active? (Replace is/are and was/were with active verbs. 
Note the difference between "Jack was angry" and "Jack slammed his books on the 
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desk." Which conveys more emotional power?) Is my writing clean and tight? 
(Don't overuse adjectives and adverbs. Use precise nouns and verbs. Which 
sentence evokes the clearest picture--"The mean brown-and-black dog ran quickly 
toward the big white house," or "The snarling Doberman Pinscher raced toward the 
mansion"?) 

It sometimes works well for students to critique one another's writing. 
Encourage them to begin by stating what they liked best, then suggest ways the 
writing can be made more clear. You might also set up an editing center in the 
classroom where two or three students can gather to proofread and discuss their 
writing. 


Let Them Write the Faith 

A fitting way for us to celebrate writing in our Lutheran classrooms is to 
encourage students to write devotions and share their faith in journaling and 
creative writing assignments. You may want to publish a book of student-written 
devotions to send to your grade at another school, or for students to take home for 
family use. 

In working with middle-school students, you might want to model different 
types of devotions and let students decide which type they would like to write and 
lead. Having the students move around the room to answer questions on a 
continuum is a popular type of active devotion. For example, draw a heart on the 
chalkboard at the front of the room. Display an X-ed out heart at the back of the 
room. Ask students to move about the classroom in relation to the hearts in 
response to statements like these: This is how I felt about coming to school today. 
This is how I feel about my family right now. This is how Jesus approaches His 
work with me. Then discuss the students’ responses and find favorite Bible verses 
which tell us about Jesus’ great love. 

Many devotions in My Devotions, and devotion books for young people 
published by Concordia Publishing House (Almost Adult; Cruisin' the River of 
Light; I'm in Junior High, but It's Not My Fault; In the Palm of His Hand), follow 
the model of a personal experience story. Analyze several devotions with your 
students and encourage them to write personal experience devotions. They will find 
that they need to: 


1. Open with a strong hook. Perhaps tell an emotional anecdote about a 
situation. 

2. Move the scene from bad to worse--personal struggle and trying 
harder end in defeat. 

3. Show God's hand. Point to a Bible verse or someone's comment that 
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reminds you of God's care in this situation. 
4. Move to a satisfying ending which calls for a response. 


"Jesus loved me enough to die for me. He'll help me relate to people that are 
difficult to love." 


Students can also paraphrase psalms, respond to Bible texts in their journals, and 
write skits based on Bible stories. 


The Living Word 

I have often thought that one reason Lutheran day school students read well 
is that they get an extra reading lesson every day in religion class--reading Bible 
stories, singing hymns, memorizing Bible verses, discussing concepts such as 
forgiveness and trust, writing prayers, applying faith principles to daily life. How 
natural it is, then, to build writing competence in our students as we celebrate Jesus, 
the Incarnate Word.+ 
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Children’s Conceptions of God 





Editor’s Note: The authors included a review of the research literature in their 
manuscript. Due to severe space limitations, that part has been excluded from the 
following article. Interested readers may contact the editor for this information. 
However, the Bibliography has been left intact which contains the sources of the 
excluded part. 


The authors of this article were interested in the emerging patterns of faith 
development in junior high catechism students who attend both public and 
parochial school. “Our intent is to describe themes from children’s responses to 
an author designed survey.” 


Sample 


The sample of children in this survey all reside in a small northwestern 
Ohio community. The community is comprised of a population of 72,000 people, 
94% of whom are white and 6% other ethnicities. Statistics reveal that 48% of the 
population reside in urban settings and 51% reside in the rural area. Seventy-five 
percent of the community acknowledges church membership, over 50% of whom 
attend a Lutheran church (Custom Summary Report, 1993). More than 18 Lutheran 
churches of various synods exist within the community. The sample surveyed all 
attend the same Missouri Synod Lutheran church. This church claims a 
membership of more than 3000 persons and is the largest Lutheran church within 
the community. 

Sample data were collected on 72 seventh and eighth grade catechism 
children, ages 12 to 15 years. Thirty females and 42 males comprised the sample, 
all of whom were Caucasian. Sixty-four of 81 parochial schooled children 
completed the survey; eight of 10 public school children completed the survey. 
Children who did not complete the survey included five who were absent on the 
day of the survey, ten who failed to return consent forms, and four whose parents 
declined permission for their child to complete the survey. 





Linda Lewin and Sandra Oehrtman are doctoral students at the University of Toledo. 
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Procedure 


An author-designed survey was utilized to gather descriptive information 
about children’s development of faith. The survey consisted of demographic and 
open-ended questions which dealt with the areas of belief in God, reading of and 
familiarity with the Bible, prayer, religious music and media exposure, thoughts of 
and experiences with God in their lives, and how God’s presence was known in 
daily life as well as in the world as a whole. The survey was reviewed for content 
and developmental appropriateness by an educational psychology expert. The 
authors piloted the survey on an after-school tutorial program which also served as 
a research project for the University of Toledo. Eight subjects, age 10 to 13 years 
completed the survey for readability and age appropriateness. No problematic areas 
were uncovered. Prior to administration of the survey to the parochial and public 
school sample, parental consent was obtained. All sample data were collected by 
one author. All parochial children completed the survey on the same morning 
during the time period allotted for catechism instruction. Public school children 
took the survey during the same week in which the survey was administered to 
parochial children. The public school children completed the survey during the 
evening public school catechism instruction. 

The researcher explained to the children that the survey was an effort by 
these authors to increase understanding of how junior high children think about 
God. The children were told results of the survey would be shared with others, but 
that all information was anonymous. All children had the opportunity to give 
written assent to participate in the survey; none refused. Following completion and 
collection of the surveys, the author asked the subjects what they thought of the 
questionnaire. Most thought it was “OK”; one public schooled child wanted to 
know why the survey asked what God might think of the cable television show, 
MTV. 


Results 


Sample size was markedly disproportionate between numbers of public and 
parochial children; therefore, trends will be noted in children’s responses with 
recognition that significantly more parochial school children completed the survey 
than did public school children. Only one child in the sample reported attending 
any special classes, and that class was an advanced algebra class. No special 
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than did public school children. Only one child in the sample reported attending 
any special classes, and that class was an advanced algebra class. No special 
education class attendance was reported in this sample. No children in the public 
school sample had ever attended parochial school; 75% of the parochial children 
had attended parochial school for 8 years, with attendance in the remainder of the 
parochial sample evenly distributed between 1 to 7 years. Both public and 
parochial children reported similar patterns of attendance in church and Sunday 
School. The majority of children reported similar patterns of attendance in church 
and Sunday School. The majority of children reported weekly church and Sunday 
school attendance. The entire sample was evenly divided for catechism class 
attendance of one or two years. Only 12% of the parochial sample reported home 
devotions and none of the public school sample reported home devotions. A 
comment made by one respondent that “I wouldn’t feel comfortable in that” seemed 
to express the sentiment of many of these children in relation to home devotions. 
All of the parochial children reported daily school devotions. 

Universally, children in the sample reported belief in God. Except for one 
public school child, all respondents reported praying to God. Prayers were reported 
to occur typically before mealtime or bedtime; times of perceived stress or crisis 
(i.e., fear of illness, before a test, or prior to an important athletic event) were also 
noted to be times when children engaged in prayers. Bible reading was reported to 
occur most often in relation to catechism or religious instruction assignments. Only 
a small number of children reported reading the Bible other than assigned readings. 
The majority of the respondents could name a favorite Bible story. Old Testament 
stories such as Noah and the flood, David and Goliath, the plagues, or the creation 
story were most frequently named as favorites. Very few children noted New 
Testament stories as favorites, and those which were named included the Christmas 
story and the Crucifixion. 

When asked about their thoughts of and experiences with God, children 
from both schools responded similarly. Children’s thoughts of God generally 
seemed to reflect religious education; the children described God as holy, perfect, 
omnipotent, and omniscient. When asked where they believed God to be, typical 
responses were “with me” or “in Heaven.” They reported knowing this “because 
the Bible sez [sic] so,” or “the pastor told me.” A few children personalized their 
thoughts of God; these children described Him as “a very nice guy,” “a big, 
powerful ruler,” “awesome,” or “areally big dude.” When questioned further about 
God’s effect in their lives/or experiences with God in their lives, responses centered 
around themes of need for help, support in loss from death of a family member, or 
reassurance of fears. Children reported very specific instances when they believed 
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God was a part of their lives. Several children reported accidents which they 
believed to be nearly fatal in which God kept them from serious harm. One child 
reported being kicked by a farm animal, and being spared a blow to the “kidnes 
[sic]” by God’s intervention. Children also reported God’s healing of sick or 
injured family members. A frequent response was of healing of a hospitalized 
grandparent. 

Children who attended parochial school were noted to respond very 
differently from public schooled children to questions concerning watching 
religious media or listening to religious music. Significant numbers of parochial 
schooled children indicated they often listened to religious music, and could list a 
diverse group of Christian artists by name and song. Several TV and Christian 
radio shows were also named as favorites among this group. In contrast, only one 
public schooled child noted enjoying a Christian musician, and none of these 
children listed any type of other Christian media involvement. 

Children were asked if they talked about God with their friends. Most of 
the affirmative responses occurred within the context of church, Sunday school, or 
the parochial school environment. Several public schooled children responded, 
“No, we don’t talk about that stuff.” One public-schooled child confronted another 
child who was swearing and two eighth grade parochial-schooled children stated 
they talked to non-believers to “get them to believe.” 

The majority of the children expressed the conviction that God was most 
likely not very pleased with the present condition of the world. Those who were 
knowledgeable of the cable channel MTV, believed that God might “jam” to some 
of the music, but generally would disapprove of the content. Those who knew of 
ESPN believed God would not object to this channels content unless people valued 
athletics more than God. A few children thought that God might even enjoy 
watching sports from heaven. Children said that God would not like wars or 
poverty in the world. Comments about contemporary society were generally 
negative. Children commented on the presence of drugs, gangs, nuclear weapons, 
racism, premarital sex, and rape. A common theme was that God would think the 
world was “totally messed up.” All children stated that God had the power to 
change or destroy the world if He chose to do so. 


Discussion 
Discussion will highlight patterns of responses by junior high catechism 


students which demonstrate the intertwining of cognitive development and faith 
development. Those subject areas which revealed themes from the survey answers 
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include: (a) home devotions, (b) favorite Bible stories, (c) religious musical artists, 
(d) thoughts and experiences with God, and (e) God’s opinion of the world. 


Home devotions 


Home devotions are an encouraged family practice in the Lutheran Church 
(12) but were not found to occur in this sample. Although all children responded 
that they believed in God, and most children engaged in prayer and reported regular 
church attendance, the vast majority of respondents did not report the practice of 
home devotions. One possible explanation for this could be that families and the 
church already provided enough varied and frequent opportunities for religious 
education and practice which seemed to be sufficient for family expectations. 
Another explanation may reflect the developmental appearance of the imaginary 
audience (5) which is expressed as self-consciousness. An example of the 
imaginary audience was noted in one child’s response to the question of their 
participation in home devotions, “I wouldn’t feel comfortable.” Elkind explained 
that an imaginary audience occurs as a result of the child’s ability to take the 
perspective of others, coupled with an inability to differentiate what is of interest 
to self and what is of interest to others. This self-consciousness results from the 
belief that every one is watching and evaluating the individual. 


Favorite Bible Stories 


The most frequently selected Bible stories were those from the Old 
Testament. The characters of these stories are well-known, often from stories read 
as a very young child. Old Testament stories possess the basic tenet that going 
against God’s will results in a negative consequence and abiding by God’s rules 
brings positive outcomes. In many ways this is reflective of parent-child 
interactions and is therefore concretely relevant for children at this age. The listed 
favorite stories also share a clear sequence of events and are therefore within the 
developmental capability of orderly narration and retelling as a function of 
reversibility and perspective taking. The stories named by the junior high children 
included few of Jesus’ parables or other New Testament stories. Limited reference 
to parables is also developmentally consistent with an absence of reflective, 
autonomous thinking which would allow for abstract interpretation. 


Religious musical artists 
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Parochial-schooled children named many favorite contempory religious 
musicians or groups. This was in contrast to the public-schooled sample where 
only one child named any religious musical groups. The parochial-schooled 
group’s list was specific and diverse. The authors suggest that this finding is more 
than a function of a larger sample size for the parochial subjects; rather, this theme 
is a function of opportunity for social interaction. Because the parochial-schooled 
subjects attended the same school and the public-schooled subjects attended several 
schools, it is speculated that sustained, frequent social interactions within one 
school/social environment would promote the sharing of musical preferences. This 
would also suggest the developmental impact of imaginary audience (Elkind, 
1978b) when the early adolescent would not want to appear to be different than 
peers. 


Thoughts and experiences with God 


Some of the responses to questions about thoughts of God reflected the use 
of “standard” descriptors which are frequently included in religious instructions. 
For example, God was described as holy or perfect. Fowler described this as a 
feature of the mythical-literal stage of faith development in which children’s beliefs 
reflect those of authorities, such as parents, teachers, or clergy. It would have been 
interesting to have asked for the subjects to define some of the terms they used to 
describe God, such as omnipotent. Other responses included contemporary 
language that was anthropomorphic in that the descriptions were very similar to 
words they may use about a peer or about themselves, such as “really big dude.” 

Experiences with God elicited responses that generally had the theme of 
protection from harin or pain. Heller’s findings (8) were similar and suggested that 
this age group may feel less protected by parents and therefore seem to be fearful 
of injury or pain. Junior high children typically have a larger social circle beyond 
the immediate family and may hear about experiences of harm or pain to their 
peers. This suggests that these children are moving from egocentric interpretation 
of events to the capability of perspective taking of others. 


God’s opinion of the world 
Children in this sample believed that God would disapprove of 
contemporary social behaviors such as wars, drugs, nuclear weapons, gangs, and 


premarital sex. These beliefs reflect some awareness of community and global 
issues beyond the boundaries of experiences in their families. They may also 
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immediate environment. Most children stated that God has the power to change the 
world, yet they expressed ambivalence as to whether or not God would exercise that 
power. Their responses regarding God’s power to change the world parallel 
Heller’s findings (18). In his findings of the deity’s scope and limitations, he 
suggested that this type of finding reflects children’s concern about their own 
limitations. Heller stated, “Children are beginning to learn what they cannot do, 
and this becomes one of the most difficult ongoing lessons of childhood . . . [they] 
may draw a picture of an unlimited and uncategorizable God.” (p. 53). 


Limitations 


The authors of this article recognize limitations in the generalizability of 
this descriptive study. The sample utilized subjects from one congregation in a 
rural and predominantly Lutheran community. Certainly, a larger and more diverse 
sample of children would increase the generalizability of the results. If comparison 
based on school environment were to be made, a much larger public school sample 
of children would necessarily be required. 

The survey questions were designed by the authors and do not have validity 
established through replication. The authors believe further information needs to 
be gathered regarding how children of this developmental period conceptualize life 
after death and the nature of heaven. Further clarification of reasons why children 
chose particular favorite Bible stories would also increase understanding of the 
developmental construction of faith. 


Summary 


Children in the age range of ten to thirteen years present a mixed picture of 
religious beliefs that are a function of advancing development. Many of their 
beliefs reflect lessons taught by parents and teachers. However, even though many 
of their responses are those of established religious views, some evidence surfaced 
of an enlarging circle of social concerns and a questioning of God’s part in their 
world-view. There was also evidence that suggested that contemporary religious 
music was a primary interest. The logical implication of these observations is that 
religious education curriculum should reflect developmental sensitivity and could 
be enhanced by the use of music that is self-selected. Martin Luther acknowledged 
this is 1530 when he suggested: “as we are preaching to children, we also have to 
babble with them” (as cited in Fowler, Nipkow, and Schweitzer, p. 69).# 
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Faith 


1 said to a man who stood at the gate of the year: “Give me a light that I 
may tread safely into the unknown.” And he replied, “Go out into the darkness and 
put your hand into the hand of God. That shall be to you better than a light and 
safer than a known way.” 

Minnie L. Haskins 
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Our Heritage Of Lutheran Education 


Within a few days of the arrival of the first Saxon Lutheran immigrants to St. Louis 
(January 18, 1839), a school was opened. When the majority of the immigrants settled in 
Perry County, and the colony had been divided into congregations, each congregation had 
its own school... Where there was no teacher or candidate, the pastor taught school, or the 
congregation patronized a neighboring school. The object in every case was to have a truly 
Christian school: one that would teach the common school subjects from a Biblical 
viewpoint and would especially inculcate upon the youth the true Christian doctrine. 
(Schools of the Lutheran Church Missouri Synod by August C. Stellhorn; Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis; 1963 - pp. 49-50) 


Our view of Christian education goes much deeper than the inclusion of religion 
classes in a curriculum, a weekly chapel service, and devotions and prayers over the public 
address system. Here all subjects are taught from a Christian’s point of view, a view toward 
preparation for a calling in life that goes beyond eamming a living, beyond making a name for 
oneself, beyond even self. We are preparing the children of God to be more effective salt 
and light in the world. Wherever our graduates go in this world, regardless of their earthly 
occupations, they will have opportunities to bring Christ’s love in words and deeds to a 
world that sorely needs it. 

There has been much talk and work in recent years concerming unification of school 
subjects. In our calling as children of the heavenly Father, we have the greatest center of all 
around which to build a unified curriculum. Every subject we teach here, in some way, can 
bring glory to God, can be used to develop skills to serve others, and can provide 
opportunities to witness to God’s great love for us in Christ Jesus. We strive for excellence 
in order to be better servants and witnesses, because that is what our Lord taught us to do. f 
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As One And All Editors See It 

.... Which brings to mind the note from a new scubscriber, wondering who writes 
this stuff. We get a letter like this about once a year. We established a simple, elementary 
rule many, many issues ago. If there is no byline, and you like the piece, then this writer 
wrote every golden word. Conversely, if there is no byline and you didn’t like the piece or 
it reveals a gross error of grammatical, typographical, syntactical or factual consequence, 
then we haven’t the slightest clue as to who put it here. And if we ever find the guy 
responsible, we shall chastiese him without mercy. 

Pr. Russell E. Saltzman, Editor, Forum Letter (May 1996) 
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Is Conflict Resolution 
Necessary in Christian Settings? 


Back off! 


Leave me alone! 





It’s not my fault! 


How many times have you heard these statements in your classroom or 
youth setting? Conflict is a part of life, usually arising because of differing 
opinions, over personal belongings, misunderstood communication, unmet needs, 
or different values and perceptions. 

For the past four years I have been invited to schools, public and non- 
public, to work with educators, students, and parents, teaching the skills of peaceful 
problem solving. Quite often, I am asked, “Do we really need to spend time 
teaching this in our Christian settings?” My answer is this: “If there is more than 
one person in each classroom and if you believe in Matthew 18:15 as the basis of 
resolving conflicts, then YES! Everyone--teachers, other professionals, students, 
and parents will benefit from a positive, effective, Scriptural based process that 
shows them how to be angry without sinning, and then teaches the steps to talk out 
conflicts, one to another, in a peaceful manner.” 

Disrespectful, even aggressive behaviors seem to be increasing even in our 
Christian environments. In an article titled “Youth Violence in Middle America,” 
Petter Benson and Eugene C. Roehlkepartain of Search Institute cite six 
explanations which may contribute to aggressive behaviors: 


e Loss of Connectedness stemming from social changes in this century 
which have left people feeling isolated and disconnected, coupled with the 





Connie Otto, formerly a Lutheran day school teacher, is now Elementary Program 
Coordinator at the National Council on Alcoholism and Drug Abuse--St. Louis Area. Her work 
involves developing and implementing prevention programs for Kindergarten through Grade 8. 
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fact that our culture sets a tone that encourages self-centeredness. Findings 
show that youth who get involved in violent behaviors tend to have 
hedonistic, self-serving values. And they tend not to care about other 
people’s feelings. 


e Lack of family support and control due to overburdened and often self- 
absorbed parents. These parents may fail to give their children the 
nurturance, guidance, and control they need early in life that helps them 
develop compassion, establish attachments, and learn boundaries. 


e Erosion of values coupled with the fact that violence seems to have 
become an accepted, even glorified, part of this culture. 


e Problems in school are linked to anti-social behavior. Research indicates 
that youth who have engaged in violent acts are less likely to be motivated 
in school or to have educational aspirations beyond high school. 


e Violence in the media and the influence on violent behavior is hotly 
debated. One media expert, George Comstock, asserts that violence does 
have a significant impact on anti-social behavior, particularly when it is 
rewarded or left unpunished, or portrayed without showing the pain and 
suffering that result. 


“But I talk about forgiveness all the time in religion!” teachers say over 
and over. What’s often overlooked when teaching conflict resolution is the wisdom 
of Matthew 18:15 (NIV) “Jfyour brother sins against you, go and show him his 
faults, just between the two of you.” This is the key component that comes between 
the time when a conflict erupts and the point of forgiveness. In other words, when 
you have feelings of anger or bitterness against someone, after cooling down those 
angry feelings in a God-pleasing way, go and ¢alk through the situation, one to 
another, trying to reach resolution. 


Consider the following situations: 
Jenny and Emily, two eighth grade girls, seem to be friendly to one another 
on Monday. By Wednesday, there is a coolness between them, with one girl 


ignoring the other and several other girls drawn into the middle of this non-verbal 
battle. Now there’s definitely a feeling of tension in the air. The teacher tries to 
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ignore it, but by Friday a call is received from Emily’s mother asking, ““What’s 
going on? My daughter has come home crying all week because she has no 
friends!” 

Is this a situation that could actually be talked out? It certainly could, and 
children in settings where peaceful problem solving and mediation skills are being 
taught are coming together after a “cooling off” period to talk and listen to one 
another, work through the conflict and then speak a word of forgiveness to one 
another! In the meantime, patterns of handling (or not handling) conflict may be 
developing in these young people which may carry over into adulthood. 


Or how about this? 


Billy grew red in the face as he charged to the pitcher’s mound, with bat in 
hand. Mrs. Hill ran to the mound just in time to stop five other second graders from 
joining Billy in his assault on the pitcher. As Mrs. Hill led all six children to the 
principal’s office, Billy muttered, “They never play fair.” 

Can something actually be done to address this clash of tempers? Children 
in Christian homes and classrooms are familiar with the words in James 1:19-20 
(NIV): “My dear brothers, take note of this: Everyone should be quick to listen, 
slow to speak, and slow to become angry, for man’s anger does not bring about the 
righteous life that God desired.” But for many of us, adults as well as children, 
anger that wells up during a conflict is often so intense that hurtful vengeance 
seems to be a quick response. Quite often adults are at a loss as to how to model 
and teach children how to manage anger in God-pleasing ways. 

Many educators are wisely addressing these conflict situations by setting 
up a “Peace Table” or “Peace Place” which is in a secluded corner of the classroom, 
playground, or youth room where young people are learning to use the 5 Steps to 
Peaceful Problem Solving. It’s exciting to watch children talk and listen to one 
another as they follow the example of Matthew 18:15. The 5 Steps for working 
through the problem, a supporting Scripture verse, and brief explanation of the step 
includes: 


Step 1: Cool Down! Manage your anger in positive, God-pleasing ways. 
“In your anger, do not sin.” Ephesians 4:26 (NIV) 
“A man of knowledge uses words with restraint, and a man of understanding is 


even-tempered. Even a fool is thought wise if he keeps silent, and discerning if he 
holds his tongue.” Proverbs \7:27-28 (NIV) Think about it! Who is willing or able 
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to solve a conflict when feelings are hurt or tempers flaring? This step teaches us 
that it is acceptable to experience the God-given emotion of anger. What’s 
important is: How do I handle my anger in a God-pleasing, productive way so that 
I don’t hurt myself or someone else? Anger management techniques such as saying 
a quiet prayer asking for self-control, counting to 10, taking a deep breath, or 
engaging in some physical activity such as jogging are just a few positive ways to 
cool down. Once “temper”-a-tures have cooled down, those involved in the conflict 
can now come back together to begin talking and listening to one another. 


Step 2: Come back together to identify the problem. 


“He who answers before listening, that is his folly and his shame.” 
Proverbs 18:13 (NIV) 

This step involves talking and listening to each other in a calm, respectful 
manner, stating the problem “as each sees it.” Sometimes, after a “cool down” 
period, one or both of the disputants come to realize that they “blew the conflict out 
of proportion” or perhaps were reacting to a hidden agenda. 


Step 3: Collect the facts about the problem. Attack the problem, not people. 


“Understanding is a fountain of life to those who have it, but folly brings 
punishment to fools. A wise man’s heart guides his mouth, and his lips promote 
instruction.” Proverbs 16:22-23 (NIV) 


Step 4: Brainstorm solutions. 


“Turn from evil and do good, seek peace and pursue it.” Psalm 34:14 
(NIV) 

Most adults and children feel that there is only one way to solve this 
conflict and that’s my way! What a delight it is to see individuals brainstorming the 
numerous possibilities for resolution. Children have mentioned how important it 
makes them feel to be able to come up with their own solutions, seeking peace 
together, rather than always having an adult “tell them how to solve it.” All 
solutions are accepted during this phase of problem solving. The process of 
eliminating undesirable solutions will take place after all possible solutions are 
gathered. 


Step 5: Try to reach a solution. 
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“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will be called Sons of God.” 
Matthew 5:9 


Disputants eliminate undesirable options and, hopefully, end up with one 
or more workable solutions! 


After following these 5 Steps, if the conflict is still not worked out entirely, 
the students can choose the next step which is to ask for mediation. A school or 
youth group’s mediation team consists of selected students who have been taught 
the skills of active listening, paraphrasing and reflecting, clarifying, and 
summarizing. The mediators work in pairs and help two students at a time talk and 
listen to each other, trying to see each other’s point of view, and then working with 
them to find a solution to their conflict. 

Many teachers often lament, “But J don’t have time to teach one more thing 
in my busy day!” The teaching of these skills is not meant to replace any curricula 
or skills being taught. This concept can easily supplement an existing religion 
curriculum or social studies unit. The concepts also fit beautifully into a “Peer 
Ministry” Program or Weekday School setting. It is true that the initial teaching of 
anger management and peaceful problem solving concepts takes time, but teachers 
and principals who use the Peace Table concept in their classroom or office almost 
always find that after students learn and use the skills, less classroom/administrative 
time is spent monitoring and diffusing conflicts. 


The benefits of teaching these skills to students include: 


e The children learn to express their feelings clearly and respectfully and 
learn to manage their anger in God-pleasing ways. Children are taught that 
it is acceptable to be angry and to verbalize that anger in ways that “do not 
cause one to sin.” Stuffing angry feelings usually promotes “subtle 
sabotage” or passive aggressive patterns of behavior. Step #1 teaches 
students positive, healthy, God-pleasing ways to manage the angry feelings 
they are experiencing. 


e Children also learn to understand and respect the feelings of others. Many 
of us have been taught and are teaching children that “anger is bad” and 
“good kids don’t get mad.” Not so! Anger is a God-given emotion which 
Jesus Himself experienced. An understanding that we can be angry without 
sinning helps adults and children realize that we can be angry about a 
situation but it does not have to end up in a physical or verbal fight. 
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e Even very young children can be taught to verbalize their feelings 
appropriately and share their side or “picture” of the conflict. Recognizing 
that young people are competent to participate in the resolution of their 
own disputes gives students skills that are basic to all learning. 


e By following the 5 Steps to Peaceful Problem Solving, children also learn 
to develop strategies for compromising and problem solving. One adult, 
after learning the 5 Steps, recently stated, “You know, if I had learned these 
skills as a child, I may not be going through my second divorce right now.” 


Teachers, administrators, and youth workers who effectively plan a 
comprehensive strategy for teaching peaceful problem solving and mediation in 
their Christian setting and educate parents in the skills to be used at home have 
noticed a difference in students’ attitudes and behaviors. “They are much more 
respectful of one another and they are cooperating more rather than arguing,” is a 
frequent remark. Students will use the skills when adults teach, model, and require 
“talking it out” to be the norm at home, in the classroom, and at youth activities. 
Students also feel empowered when they have the interpersonal skills to resolve 
their own conflicts rather than having an adult step in to solve the situation for 
them. 

Christian classrooms are often called “laboratories of Christian living.” 
Teaching and modeling anger management and peaceful problem solving equips all 
of us, adults and children, with the power and wisdom our Lord gives. As we 
practice and use these skills we will become better able to use them in life outside 
the school walls as well as witness the power of Christian living. 

None of us will do that perfectly. Most who teach and parent today learned 
how to resolve conflicts by watching and imitating family members. Since none 
of us grew up in a perfect family, we can all improve the skills and behaviors as we 
live and work with our children. Together, forgiven and free in Jesus, we can learn 
better ways to love and serve one another--even in conflicts! + 
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Always put off till tomorrow what you shouldn’t do at all. 
Author Unknown 
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Letter To The Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I recently was handed the article by Prof. Jeff Daley on Lutheran high schools. 
Having taught in five Lutheran high schools across the country, I find myself in tremendous 
agreement with Professor Daley’s assertions on the second largest parochial secondary 
education system in the world. I have often seen the lack of support and neglect he 
documents. 

However, now as principal of Luther East High School in Lansing, Illinois, I want 
to clarify the status of what was once called South Suburban High School. That may have 
been the initial name of our ministry but we are now known as Luther East High School. 
We may have closed at one time, however, through the God-directed work of many, the 
school reopened in a matter of weeks. While some may feel that is “barely hanging on to 
survive,” I believe our Lord is affirming the ministry of this school through a slow, steady 
growth and solid results for His kingdom here on earth. 

As Lutheran high schools continue to become strong and preach the Gospel on a 
daily basis to youth who so often are facing difficult life questions, it is important to be 
accurate about all of His schools through which He works. 

Glenn K. Rollins, Principal, Luther East High School, Lansing, Illinois 


Correction 


In Robert Toepper’s series on “Is the Lutheran Teacher a 

Minister? Yes, but... .” Which ran in the last volume in three parts, it 

was stated on page 262 that Dr. Carl Moser, Director of Schools of the Board for Parish 

Services of the LCMS reported that women teachers in the Wisconsin Synod are “not 
called.” 

Dr. John Isch, editor of The Lutheran Educator, the professional education journal 
of the Wisconsin Synod (WELS), points out that this is a mis-apprehension of the practice 
in the WELS: “The Wisconsin Synod has consistently followed the practice of calling 
women teachers and in not distinguishing among male teachers, pastors, female teachers, or 
staff ministers in regard to the divinity of the call.’ (Communication from Dr. Isch dated 
24 July 1996) 

Women teachers are called but, however, not ordained, as are men teachers in the 
WELS.t 
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Bringing About Changes In Your School 


here’s a story that takes place many years ago in a rural village 

which was getting electricity for the first time. One by one, the 

houses were being electrified and their owners were experiencing 
the wonders and conveniences of this new service. An elderly couple whose 
house had been wired one moming waited until evening darkness came to 
turn on their new electric lamp for the first time. When the old woman 
turned on the switch, they both marveled at the glowthe light bulb gave. Her 
husband smiled approvingly and said, “This sure will make lighting the 
kerosene lamps a lot easier.” Having said that, he lit the old lamps and 
turned off the electric switch. 

Humans are resistant to change. John Steinbeck once said, “It is the 
nature of man... to protest against change, particularly change for the 
better.” Yet, administrators must work to overcome this characteristic of 
human nature if improvements in schools are to be made. 

The way a leader attempts to bring about improvements is crucial. 
The administrator must establish credibility for changes to be adopted. A 
recent case study provides some interesting insights into how administrators 
are viewed by their various publics. It indicates that the way an 
administrator is perceived by others can vary greatly from the way an 
administrator views himself. 

The study involved several interviews of an administrator regarding 
how he perceived his own effectiveness. These perceptions were then 
juxtaposed with assessments of that administrator by those working under 
him. (Berg, p. 78) The differences were often striking. It can be safely 
assumed that the differences noted in this case study are common in many 
schools. 

Among these differences is how well a leader listens to the input 
given by others. While many leaders view themselves as good listeners who 
are open to the opinions expressed by others, those who work with these 
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same leaders may have different feelings. They may say things such as, 
“He’s close-minded,” “He’s autocratic,” or “He’!I listen to what you have to 
say, but then he’Il do what he had planned to do right from the start.” (Berg, 
p. 92) Such perceptions are obstacles to the implementation of change. 
Another area of differing viewpoints has to do with the 
administrator’s vision for the school. While most administrators feel they 
have a good idea of the direction their schools should go, that same 
administrator may have people saying things such as “I think he has some 
goals, but I don’t know what they are,” or “I don’t know what he’s thinking.” 
(Berg, p. 91) When a leader wants to make improvements in a school, he 
must communicate clearly defined goals to a variety of people and groups. 
The support of teachers is key to implementing changes. Leaders 
know they must establish and maintain relationships with teachers which will 
allow each teacher to feel comfortable with them. Teachers must feel that 
the leader is working on their behalf and that he knows what they’re going 
through. While most administrators feel they know what it’s like “in the 
trenches,” many teachers perceive their administrators to be aloof and 
unaware of their plight. It’s obvious that these feelings do little to bring 
about a feeling of teamwork as suggested changes are discussed (Berg, p. 89) 
Below are some implications from the literature for administrators 
as they attempt to bring about school improvements: 


1) Good leaders value the opinions of those who will be affected by 
the proposed changes. Teachers need to know they are being listened to by 
their administrators. Rather than seeing themselves as figure skaters who are 
being judged by their individual performances in their classrooms, teachers 
need to feel like members of a hockey team, all working together for the 
good of the team. (Hoeer, p. 381) Good administrators view themselves not 
as the ruler of many, but as the servant of all. 


2) An administrator needs to realize that if he is truly open to the 
views of others, he must be open to having his proposals rejected. Such 
results should not be taken personally. 


3) Leaders realize that the process of making change is best viewed 
as concentric circles. An open invitation is given to many people to 
participate in bringing about change. Ideas emerge from those who 
volunteer. Good leaders share information regarding the evolution of ideas 
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with those who haven’t initially gotten involved and invite them to get 
involved. The ideal is for the circle of participation to expand, thus bringing 
about changes which are the result of the efforts of many people. (Hoeer, p. 
381) 


4) Good leaders earn the respect of their publics by delivering on 
their promises. They are trustworthy and caring. They allow people to 
support their proposed changes. (Ornstein, pp. 29-30) They do more than 
their share of the work to make sure the changes are successful. 


5) Good administrators know that change is not an end in itself. It’s 
easier to bring about change than it is to accustom people to it and make it 
work. (Carlson, p. 132) 


6) Implementing changes takes time. The Panama Canal took more 
than a third of a century to be built, and that was without any foot dragging 
by the local board of education.+ 
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Peer Pressure Increases 

A growing number of elementary students in the U.S. say that their friends are 
pressuring them to use marijuana, according to a survey conducted by Weekly Reader. More 
than half of the students surveyed in grades 4 to 6 express concern about such peer pressure-- 
twice as many as five years ago. And the percentage of students who believe that their friends 
actually use marijuana increased from 13 to 26 percent during the same time. The percentage 
of students who think that their peers use alcohol also rose--from 29 percent to 45 percent. 

Christian Home & School 
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Children At Worship 


Susan Wente 


Recruiting Church Musicians 
G G ave you ever given any thought to becoming a church musician 


in a Lutheran church or school?” It’s a simple question - but 

it isn’t asked nearly often enough, or nearly soon enough. 
There is currently a shortage of church musicians and teachers with sufficient 
music background to supply our parishes and schools, and in some areas of the 
country, the problem is critical. We need more church workers with music 
skills - especially keyboard skills, both in organ and piano. 

In the past, parishes (especially those with schools) have assumed that 
their need for music leadership could be met through the call process. But the 
supply of musicians going out to parishes over the last ten years has become 
smaller, due in part to the dwindling number of those who enter college with 
a strong enough background in music. 

“Where are church musicians going to come from?” From the church 
itself, if those to whom God has entrusted the care and education of his 
children do their part. 


1. Parents must be the first teachers. It is a well-known fact that 
musical homes create musical children. Parents who insist that music lessons 
be a part of their children’s upbringing do the church --- and their children — 
a great service. Instrumental study helps instill both discipline and confidence 
ina child. It gives that child skills which no one can ever take from him, and 
which will last her whole life long. Parents who set an example by 
participating in the musical life of the church will rear children who do so. 
Music, especially church music, is for the family and strengthens the family.. 


2. Congregations can make a big difference in the career choices 
of their young members. They can begin by making church music a career 
which is financially viable and spiritually and emotionally fulfilling. A fair 
salary is a sign of respect, both for the individual and for the position. When 
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looking for a musician, parishes should look for someone who will help them, 
minister to them, and guide them, not just a “hired hand.” 

Congregations can also help by making their facilities available for lessons 
and practice. They can help families by contracting with a qualified piano teacher 
to offer lessons during the school day, or set up a “Saturday Studio.” They can also 
offer scholarships for study and workshops to young people from their 
congregations. Such support and encouragement honors God by recognizing and 
sharing his gifts with others. And finally, congregations should hold to the 
Lutheran emphasis on church music which strives for excellence in conception and 
performance. Ask some current church musicians why they chose their field. They 
probably grew up in congregations which had good music programs and were 
influenced by a particular church musician. 


3. Teachers and pastors are in the best position of all to lead young 
people into church music. Identifying those students who show musical promise 
is an important first step. Encouraging their efforts, and including them in the 
worship life of the church is critical. And under no circumstances should this wait 
until children are in high school! Working with parents to understand the gifts their 
children posssess, and how these gifts are needed in the church at large is a vital 
task which should begin at the grade school level. 


The 1996-97 school year is underway. New and returning students stream 
through the doors of Lutheran schools. But before the very first bit of homework 
is given out, let all church workers give themselves an assignment. Make this the 
year that you calla talented, young student aside and say, “Have you ever given any 
thought to becoming a church musician in a Lutheran church or school?”+ 
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On Prayer 
Pray to God only for those things which you cannot obtain from man. 
Pope Xystus I 
We must not conceive of prayer as an overcoming of God’s reluctance, but as a 


laying hold of His highest willingness. 
Richard Chenevix Trench, Archbishop of Dublin 
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DCE Expressions 


Jim Haack 


Beyond Meta-Church: 
The Ministry Team Approach 


serve on our boards,” complained the chairman of St. Melancthon 

Lutheran Church. “I know,” chimed in the Council secretary, “We 
used to have elections where people ran against each other for positions on the 
boards.” 

“Maybe asking them to serve for three years is burning them out,” 
admitted Pastor Winkel. 

“No kidding! I felt that way after serving first on the Board of 
Christian Education, then as an Elder, for a total of six very busy years,” added 
Mr. Johnny Onthespot. “There has to be a better way to involve people in 
meaningful ways for shorter periods of time,” concluded Ms. Jane Servewell. 
“But how can we involve more people without simply filling positions with 
warm bodies?” 

Did the exchange above sound familiar? Are people in your 
congregation reluctant to serve on boards and committees? Are board 
meetings more a waste of time than an energizing, productive delivery system 
of ministry? According to Benson, Roehlkepartian, and Andress (1995), 43% 
of adults and 33% of youth spend three or more hours per month volunteering 
at church. That means that 57% of adults, and two-thirds of youth, are 
minimally engaged in congregational service. Some are physically or 
otherwise incapable, but overall, too few congregation members are serving, 
while those who are serving may be overloaded. Some of these less active 
members may never have been asked to serve. “Johnny Onthespot” and “Jane 
Servewell” tend to be the ones who get burned out because they rarely say no. 
How can we change this? Let’s compare two new paradigms for 
congregational organization, the Meta-Church model and the Ministry Team 
approach, to see if one or the other is the answer to the problem. 


G G [= know what we’re going to do if we can’t get enough people to 
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Is Meta-Church The Answer? 


Carl George (1991) details how churches can grow through the careful 
implementation of the Meta-Church model. Placing cell groups on the “front lines” 
of ministry, George advocates a system whereby lay people are not only assimilated 
into congregational life, they actually take on many of the tasks traditionally 
assigned to boards and committees. “Healthy small groups combine evangelism, 
spiritual nurture, and calling to serve,” according to George’s model (p. 51). Cell 
group covenants (Hestenes, 1983; Sheely, 1994), an integral component of the 
system, intentionally focus on certain tasks that can be better accomplished by cells 
than by church boards or committees. They seek to free the boards and committees 
(or even eliminate some of them) for the greater purpose of spreading the 
“ownership” of ministry among more laity. 

One caution to this method would be needed when cell groups begin to take 
in non-members or “seekers” (George, p. 104). A cell group might not then be in 
a position to establish or revise policies of the church. A board would be the more 
appropriate entity for that. Also, by definition, the Meta-Church model 
incorporates the “celebration level,” where cell groups join together for the weekly 
worship service (celebration) (George, p. 60). With cell groups consisting of non- 
members, their worship leadership or planning potential would be limited. 
Therefore, we should consider the potential that a certain kind of group--a Ministry 
Team--offers us. 


Are Ministry Teams The Answer? 


While cell groups may carry out ministry tasks during their life-cycle 
(George, p. 92; Sheely, p. 62), Ministry Teams are formed specifically around tasks 
that address ministry needs (Easum, 1995). Ministry Teams exist for “ministry to 
be delivered any time, any place, by anyone, no matter what” (Easum, p. 53). A 
Ministry Team is created when someone in the congregation sees a need, recruits 
team members with the appropriate spiritual gifts mix, and leads them on through 
the completion of the tasks necessary to address the need (Easum, p. 114). 


The Permission-Giving Church 
From the above we can perceive two dynamics at work: 1) The church must 


foster an atmosphere that is “permission-giving” (Easum, p. 49), and 2) the laity 
must be equipped and empowered for a wide range of ministries (Easum, p. 59). 
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In order for ministry to be delivered any time, any place, by anyone, no matter 
what, there must exist an atmosphere of freedom and trust. An atmosphere of 
control will only stifle this freedom (Easum, p. 49). Control is negative; 
accountability is positive in this permission-giving environment (Easum, p. 31). 
The difference between control and accountability is clearly stated by Easum 
(1995): 


“Accountability occurs after action takes place. The individual 

or team takes action and then gives an account of what was done. 
Control occurs before a person or team takes action. The individual 
or team has to ask for permission before taking action.” (P. 29) 


In practical experience, one can see that an environment of control could rob a 
group of its enthusiasm and delay the delivery of ministry. Accountability changes 
the dynamics of the group in that careful planning and execution of tasks come 
before a summative report rather than before a “green light” to proceed. 


Equipping and Empowering The Laity 


Who will serve on a typical Ministry Team? Answer: Anybody! 
Permission-giving churches equip and empower their members for meaningful 
service by gathering a complete data base of spiritual gifts (Easum, p. 63). Every 
Christian has certain gifts of the Spirit that are useful for building up the Body of 
Christ (Rom. 12; 1 Cor. 12; Eph. 4). One way of discovering these gifts is to 
administer an instrument such as the Spiritual Gifts Discovery Survey and Scoring 
Sheet (fully revised), 1995, by Kent R. Hunter. The data base of people and their 
gifts is then stored for easy access by any member. When someone sees a need and 
wants to respond in an organized way, the data base is accessible. A Ministry Team 
can then be formed around the spiritual gifts mix needed to accomplish the tasks 
required. 

For example, Jane Servewell notices a large number of people moving into 
the church’s neighborhood, and wants to organize a visitation ministry. She 
accesses the spiritual gifts data base and discovers who has the gifts of 
“Evangelist,” “Hospitality,” and “Intercession” (Hunter, instrument). Jane then 
recruits as many Ministry Team people as she feels necessary to do the work. In 
this case, she recruits three callers to accompany her on visits to eight homes, plus 
three “Prayer Partners” to pray for God’s blessings on these visits. After two 
weeks, during which all eight homes were visited, Jane meets one final time with 
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the Ministry Team to evaluate the calls and to plan for a smooth follow-up ministry. 
One of the Team members then create still another Team to continue outreach to 
the three families that expressed an interest in St. Melancthon Lutheran Church. 
This pattern of Ministry Team creation and dissolution repeats itself, energizing the 
members of St. Melancthon Lutheran Church to seek other creative ways to deliver 
ministry any time and any place. 


In Conclusion 


The Ministry Team approach is a new paradigm that requires a willingness 
to take risks (Easum, p. 49). Its guiding principles are found not in the tight-fisted 
control of professional church workers or numerous constitutional by-laws or a 
governing board; rather, a system of accountability is administered through a 
steering committee, through networking between Ministry Teams, and through the 
Mission, Vision, and Values Statements of the congregation (Easum, p. 141). 
Control by any individual or group must give way to the accountability paradigm. 
In Lutheran churches, these changes will not come easy (Benson, et al, p. 37). But 
the problems associated with our more traditional approach, as presented in the 
opening paragraph of this article, are not likely to decrease or disappear. We must 
ask ourselves two hard questions: 1) What will it cost us to maintain our present 
system? and 2) What will it cost us to take some risks so we can find a better way? 
Both questions assume that there is a price to pay for maintaining and for risking. 
But each congregation must discover which price is higher.# 
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First Person Singular 


Carl Schalk 


Now thank we all our God... with hands 


our hands. Hands often get in the way, which is why we depict 

someone who is clumsy as “unhandy.” Hands easily get us into 
trouble, which is why some parents tell their children to “fold their hands” 
when praying. We all learn early on that “Idle hands are the devil’s 
workshop.” 

Martin Rinkart, for one, knew what to do with his hands. Use them, 
he suggests in his 17th-century hymn text, to thank God for the wondrous 
things he has done. 


ike awkward adolescents, most of us just don’t know what to do with 


Now thank we all our God, 
With hearts and hands and voices 


But how does one thank God with one’s hands? At certain times and 
places we thank and praise God with hands raised in prayer, with hands folded 
in supplication, or with hands tracing the baptismal sign of the cross. But we 
also thank and praise God by using hands to do our daily work to the very best 
of our ability. 

Today’s world often denigrates those who earn their daily bread 
through “manual labor,” at the same time lamenting the fact that competent 
craftsmen who build and shape are increasingly difficult to find. But even if 
the modern world often deprecates working with one’s hands, we cannot 
escape its vocabulary. The very words we use to describe our lives and 
activities remind us of the importance of the work of our hands. Parents and 
teacher “mold” young lives; heredity and environment, we say, “shape” our 
attitudes; artists “create and form;” we “build” a family; we “carve out” our 
careers. The vocabulary of laboring with our hands is always with us. 

The creation account reminds us that we are God’s “handiwork”--the 
result of God working with his hands. God “formed” man of dust, “shaping” 
and “molding” the raw material of the earth, breathing into its nostrils, and 
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man became a living being. In our daily work we, in turn, shape, mold, and form 
the raw materials of this world into works in which God is praised and glorified. 
Our privilege and responsibility as Christian teachers and parents, as faithful 
stewards and custodians of the gifts and talents God has placed into our hands, is 
to be the best teacher, the best parent of which we are capable. And in so doing we 
are making a profound witness to the world, pointing to the creator of all things 
who first made us, who first formed us out of the earth. 

Into such a world of thought Martin Rinckhart’s hymn bursts in to remind 
us that the wondrous things we do with our hands--our “handiwork”--is a way of 
thanking and praising God who has first done wondrous things. This is our 
vocation as Christians: to use our talents, great or small, wherever God places us 
to the best of our ability, that the work of our hands may be a labor of thanks and 
praise to the God for all the wondrous things he has done for us. 

When we do that we are surely thanking God with our hands. When we do 
that we are joining the song of the psalmist: 


... establish thou the work of our hands upon us, yea the work 
of our hands establish thou it. 


——art | ———_ 
Homework Is A Family Affair 


Parents, stepparents, grandparents and other caring adults play a vital role 
in educating America’s children. Homework is an opportunity for families to be 
involved in their children’s education, as well as for students to learn. To 
encourage family involvement in children’s learning, OERI’s Office of R-:form 
Assistance and Dissemination has developed a new publication entitled He lping 
Your Child With Homework. 

To order Helping Your Child With Homework, send your name, address, 
and 50 cents for each copy to Department 310C, Consumer Information Center, 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009. If you have access to Internet, gopher to ed.gov: 10000 
and follow the path: U.S. Department of Education/OERI Publications--Full Text, 
Publications for Parents. 
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Multiplying Ministries 
Rich Bimler 


How To Get Your Fall Ministry Off To 
A Great Start! (Your Very Own “Top Ten” List!) 


ith apologies to David Letterman, here’s a list of items for you to 
check out in order to help you get an exciting, refreshing and 
energizing start to the new fall ministry year. Why not go one 


step further and develop your own “Top Ten” list of how you and others 
around you can continue to energize each other in the Lord’s ministry. 


10. Thank the Lord each day for the people around you--even the ones that 
you sometimes wish weren’t around you! Prayers and thoughts and personal 
conversations with staff, family, neighbors, class and other friends help to keep 
us stimulated. 


9. Remember your Baptism--each day! And even when we forget to 
remember our Baptism, we remember that Christ never forgets His promise to 
us! 

8. Hang around with friendly people! Seek out those people who and do 
bring joy, forgiveness and hope to you. In other words, watch out for those 


grumpy, grouchy types! 


7. Smile at everyone you see--at least for the first time each day. And make 
good eye contact with everyone you talk with today. 


6. Take care of yourself so that you are able to take care of others. 
Remember the Sabbath! 


5. Don’t try to solve everyone’s problems by yourself. Let the Lord help too! 


4. Throw away your button that says “The Lord is coming soon--look busy!” 
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Lear to relax, enjoy, and celebrate the gifts of life each day, and in so doing, you 
will be amazed at how much you still get done! 


3. Write or call special friends every day to let them know you are thinking and 
praying for them. Personal “love notes” are nice too! 


2. Keep a balance between work, play, family and time for self--and seek out a 
friendly confidante who will keep you honest in your assessments. 


1. Rejoice in the forgiveness that is ours in Christ, even when we don’t feel good 
about ourselves, others, our schedule, our class, or our staff. We do have days like 
these and it is at these very times where the Lord’s forgiveness and presence can 
bring hope and healing to us. 


The Lord has already gotten us off to a great fall ministry--sometimes even 
in spite of ourselves! Let’s rejoice together in His presence, power and peace 
today! + 
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Surplus Property for Schools 


Did you know that elementary and secondary schools have priority for 
receiving excess federal equipment, including computers, for use in science, math, 
or related education activities? Details are available on the World Wide Web, 
URL: gopher://gopher.ed.gov/00/publications/full_text/interim or on gopher at 
ED/OERI Publications Full Text, Interim Report. Or you can call Stephen O’Brien 
at 202-219-2141 (voice mail); fax: 202-219-2053; or e- 
mail:steve_o’ brien@ed.gov. 


U.S. Dept. Of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
Spring 1996 OERI Bulletin 5. 
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Secondary Sequence 


Nathaniel Grunst 


Lutheran High Schools 
Department Revived 


y? 


“We’re Ba-a-a-ack 
long ago. 


to borrow from the Chicago Bulls ads of not 


ne more time, the teachers of the almost 100 Lutheran high schools 

in our great church body wish to construct a target department within 

the Lutheran Education Association to encourage networking, 
collegial exchange of ideas and mutual corroboration of the Faith. 

That reader blessed with an experience of two years of high school 
Latin study will recognize the words Secondary Sequence as the grammatical 
construct governing verb tense in subordinate subjunctive clauses. The 
governance is conditional, as in “if the main clause is . . . then the subordinate 
clause is...” The conditional characteristic lends itself to titling this project 
for high school teachers and, if not too offensive, allows for the humblest form 
of humor. 

Few may remember the first attempt almost two decades ago when a 
secondary department was created by the leadership of the LEA. The 
formative team included Dave Gemmer of Ft. Wayne, Ralph Nitz of 
Springfield, and this writer. The official duration of the secondary department 
hardly exceeded two years. Times changed. Funding was non-existent. The 
LEA Convocation series had not yet been created. Writers were few. 
Speakers even fewer. 

Times do also change for the positive. Hence, the call for Secondary 
Sequence. There is again a desire for a sequel to the earlier attempt. Both the 
LEA and the Lutheran high schools are, if anything, more robust, outgoing, 
and growing! With a pool of almost 1,500 teachers to become involved, there 
is clearly no lack of talent or interest. Yet, this new sequence IS conditional. 
If we want it, then we must do it! 
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Do what? What is IT? 


Surely IT will include freely sharing ideas (no false modesty allowed), 
gladly spending time together, happily placing articles into Lutheran Education, 
gladly reading same, e-mailing, faxing, phoning, participating regionally and 
nationally. IT will also include staying current in the literature of education, 
participating in outside associations and being aggressive in attending seminars and 
conferences. The idea is ideas. IT is idea swapping for the purpose of faith 
building. 

The mission statement of our high school is . . . to serve God by providing 
Christ-centered, quality education in a Lutheran community so that each student 
may be equipped for effective discipleship. Not greatly different from any other 
Lutheran school’s mission. We are so confident of our togetherness that we 
routinely speak of our collective mission as if it were a universal truth. The implicit 
consistency of our church-life-system is delightful to experience, but perhaps it 
shall be useful for us to re-examine our assumptions from the beginning. We are 
confident of our core uniformity, and if our mission is uniform, THEN let us seek 
out and use the best in each of us as we serve our God and our students. The most 
significant thing we can and need to do is to maintain a robust positive and outgoing 
attitude toward each other. No vacuum. No parochialism. No turf protection. 

Hello. Welcome. What can we do together today that will strengthen what 
we hope to do tomorrow?? 


——————enet 9) 


Civility 
The celebrated 18th century English preacher Richard Cecil told the story 
of two goats who met on a bridge which was too narrow for either to pass or turn 


back. When one goat lay down to let the other walk over him, civility was born. 


Royal Bank Letter, Published by Royal Bank of Canada 
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Teaching The Young 


Shirley K. Morgenthaler 


Clocks and Kaleidoscopes 


have a friend who has a kaleidoscope collection. Big ones, some with 

elaborate and expensive cases, some simple and unassuming, some large, 

some small. But all of them have one thing in common. They are 
kaleidoscopes. They have a glass circle which encases the bits of colored glass 
which make the ever-changing designs of the kaleidoscope. 

Do you remember the kaleidoscopes of your childhood? The 
fascination of a kaleidoscope is that it is always changing and new. In fact, it’s 
almost impossible to create a design again once it has been changed. The 
circle of color repeats around the circle in arcs of color that are magnified by 
mirrors and repeated as if by magic. 

Kaleidoscopes hold the interest of children because of that variety, that 
change. Have you ever watched a child turn a kaleidoscope again and again? 
Have you ever watched another child wait for a turn with a kaleidoscope? 
Waiting for another to finish may be a great lesson in patience. 

Is there a kaleidoscope in your classroom? Js your classroom a 
kaleidoscope? How much new color and pattern do the activities you provide 
for children allow and encourage? 

Is there a clock in your classroom? Js your classroom a clock? How 
much sameness and moving from predictable activity to predicable activity do 
the activities and schedule dictate for the children you teach? 

What’s the difference? “Shouldn’t there be structure?” you ask. Of 
course there should! But it may be time to rethink the metaphor we are using 
to organize the classrooms in which we teach. 

I remember being tyrannized by time in my classroom with young 
children. Time for circle time (translate: teacher talk), time for small groups, 
time for snack, time for outdoor play. Not enough time to answer all 
children’s questions. Not enough time to allow children to explore that new 
interest and fascination. Not enough time to digress into that related topic and 
bring in materials for another week of exploration. 

If I had opportunity, I'd like instead to be tyrannized by a 
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kaleidoscope--not a real one, but the metaphor. How would that look and feel? 
Would I make sure that all children’s questions would be answered and explored? 
Would I allow more time for exploration of projects and individual interests? 
Would I revise themes and topics of study to more dynamically respond to the 
interests and expertise of the children in that particular class? Would! plan an extra 
week--or even two--on a topic if the children’s responses indicated high interest? 
Would I plan meaningful projects--even long-term ones--that gave children the 
opportunity to explore and apply the ideas we were discussing in the classroom? 


I Hope So! 


Did you ever stop to consider the difference between a clock and a kaleidoscope? 
An analog clock, for instance (the one with a clock face) has a finite set of numbers, 
twelve of them. The hands on the clock move from one number to the next in an 
organized path of sameness minute after minute, day after day. Structure and 
predictability. Necessary for the classroom, especially with young children. And 
especially in September! 

But is that structure and predictability as necessary as we make it? Does 
it really have to dominate the activities and the organization of what we do? Should 
the analog clock be the dominating metaphor in your classroom? 

Let’s consider the digital clock, too. Now we have only one set of numbers. 
No history, no future. There’s no way to tell from the clock what time it was an 
hour ago, or what time it will be in 20 minutes. No hands to point out current 
status, or to help us anticipate the future time of a waited-for event. Just right now. 

Is that the dominating metaphor of your classroom? Is the right now the 
only event children tune in to? Do you move the schedule along without helping 
children anticipate what will happen in 20 minutes or after lunch? Do you choose 
not to spend time talking about the topics of yesterday and last week because of the 
tyranny of time? 

Let’s take the time to consider the kaleidoscope. It’s a circle, much like the 
analog clock. But this circle has bits of colored glass and mirrors to repeat and 
extend those bits. This circle is encased in a tube which requires focus and 
intentional attention. This circle is often encased in a tube that is decorated in 
fanciful or elaborate ways. This tube and its circle--this kaleidoscope--often 
appeals to young and old alike. It can be found in toy stores for two dollars or less. 
It can also be found in gift stores or stores specializing in office appointments for 
as much as $300.00! 

What makes it appealing to such a range? More important, can it become 
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the metaphor for our classroom planning and organization? Just what would the 
Kaleidoscope Classroom look like? 


Get out your kaleidoscope and take a look: 


1. The kaleidoscope classroom has a wide array of activities going on 
simultaneously, with permission and encouragement for children to choose between 
those activities themselves. These activities will probably be arranged and 
organized into centers and activity areas. 

2. The kaleidoscope classroom has an ever changing array of activities. 
While some of the same activities are available from day to day, there are always 
new possibilities and new materials to make centers interesting and challenging. 
Children come to kaleidoscope classrooms anticipating new and interesting things 
to do related to the questions they discussed with the teacher the day before. 

3. The kaleidoscope classroom is organized in a way that makes it easy to 
see the pattern and purpose of the activities and topics under investigation. 
Activities relate to each other in ways that make sense to children and in ways that 
help them see the patterns of investigations and explorations. 

4. The kaleidoscope classroom is dynamic, yet predictable. Changes 
happen gradually and incrementally, giving children the opportunity to make 
connections between yesterday’s, today’s, and tomorrow’s learning. 

5. The kaleidoscope classroom is colorful and challenging. Children’s 
work is displayed in meaningful ways. Questions under investigation are posted on 
bulletin boards, surrounded by children’s work which responds to those questions. 


Above all the kaleidoscope classroom is interesting and intriguing. It 
responds to the activities and movements of the children as they investigate and 
explore. It provides dynamic, not static, ways of looking at the world, always ready 
to stop and reflect on that new idea, the new relationship. The kaleidoscope 
classroom is a laboratory and workshop for young children. 

Create a kaleidoscope of learning in your classroom. Put a kaleidoscope 
from your childhood on your desk as a reminder of your challenge for the year! 
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The Gospel According To Winnie-The-Pooh 
Philip Heinze 


Chapter One in Which 
Winnie-the-Pooh Returns 


tape and love by my mother. A care package of sorts, filled with the sort 
of things a mother picks up and puts away when you’re not looking. 

My baptismal dress and certificate were on top of an old, beat up fire 
truck. There were assorted birthday cards and a few postcards from my 
father, posted during the summer he spent in France. There were graduation 
pictures and a third grade project on airplanes. An athletic letter and a green 
and white 74 were in a plastic bag with a program from awards night. There 
was a small handprint captured by clay in 1961 with the name Phillip 
inscribed underneath and a framed picture of a smiling, blond haired boy. 
There were baby clothes and a blanket and a little bonnet I wore long before 
I was old enough to be embarrassed. 

The box invited me into an afternoon of adventure as I touched each 
object remembering things forgotten long ago, and, in some cases, quickly 
remembering why I had tried to forget them in the first place. But as I dug 
deeper, the adventure began to change. I don’t know if it was my age, 30 
something, the age of occasionally gloomy introspection, or my then recent 
divorce, or that perpetually grey Columbus sky. But I suddenly began to 
experience that deep regret you feel when you lose something precious and 
you don’t know where you lost it and you haven’t a clue where to look for 
it. I was almost ready to put the box away when I saw it lying at the very 
bottom. It was a well worn copy of Winnie-the-Pooh and it turned out to be 
the very best gift of all. 

In the end four things came out of the box that day, never to return. 
My baptismal certificate, that handprint captured by clay in 61, the picture 
of the blond haired boy and, of course, Winnie-the-Pooh. 

“As a mother comforts her child, so will I comfort you,” says the 
Lord. Isaiah 66:13a 


| arrived in the mail one grey, Ohio day. A cardboard box, sealed with 
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There was a time when all seemed right with the world, even when it 
wasn’t. In fact, it was usually after the worst of times, that the best of times 
occurred. I no longer remember all the causes, but I do recall the cure. The gentle 
touch of her soft voice, my small world cradled in her arms, pressed close, safe and 
warm, as she lovingly caressed my fear, my sorrow, my pain, my anger, with 
Winnie-the-Pooh. 


“Hand in hand we come 
Christopher Robin and I 
to lay this book in your lap 
Say you’re surprised? 
Say you like it? 
Say it’s just what you wanted? 
Because its yours- 

Because we love you.” 


(A.A. Milne from the dedication of the book, Winnie-the-Pooh.) 


The gift of Pooh returned that grey, Ohio day. The gift of making things 
right with the world even when they aren’t. It is not that pain or sorrow or fear or 
anger became any less real, only that I rediscovered that they need to be shared and 
really, that is the gift. It’s a funny sort of thing, but in sharing, the wrong sort of 
thing becomes, if only for a moment, a right sort of thing. In time I found that Pooh 
helped me move forward by stepping back. And while it is true that in many ways 
Pooh speaks to me differently these days, it is always, and always will be, I 
suppose, with my mother’s voice. 


Jesus said, “Unless you change and become like little children, you will 
never enter the kingdom of God.” Matthew 18:3 


The gift is for you and if you possess the faith of a child you already know 
that it is always a surprise and you do like it because it is exactly what you’ve 
always wanted. The question is, then, are you too old, are you too big, are you too 
proud, to curl in up God’s lap and close your eyes and listen? 
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A Final Word 


George C. Heider 


“Called to Labor” 


o soon, Memorial Day has come and gone, and Labor Day is upon us. 

While the pace of modern teaching undercuts the old saw about the 

three great reasons for being in the profession (“June, July, and 
August”), still most all of us find summer a time to regroup and refresh. 
Now it’s time to resume our tasks in earnest. 

Under the circumstances, Labor Day can seem a mixed blessing. Yet 
we do well to recall its origin in 1882, as an affirmation of the value of labor 
and the laborer. And we do better still to go beyond the praise of the “work 
ethic” (praiseworthy as it is) to consider the place of work in the Christian 
life. As in the last issue of Lutheran Education, where this column focused 
on Memorial Day, so now I would like to consider briefly how this other 
“bookend” of summer can point beyond itself to significant spiritual insight 
for the Christian, and especially the Christian teacher. 

Crucial to this effort is one of the central tenets of the Lutheran 
Reformation: that for the baptized, what we do for a living can best be 
viewed as a vocation, or calling, from God. Our work, therefore, is worship, 
an affirmation of the worthiness of the Creator of our bodies and minds to 
receive praise. And the objective of our work also transcends the self-benefit 
of the “workaday world” to include the service of others. The need for such 
a perspective in modern American society is all too evident. 

But the opportunity is there to imbue it in the next generation, 
particularly in the Christian school. Teachers who both teach that honorable 
work is acalling from God and who model that teaching can do much to lead 
their students to a more fully integrated view of life and labor which is far 
less susceptible either to the egocentricity or the alienation of prevailing 
secular views. Whether expressed in interpersonal relationships in the 
classroom or in service-learning projects outside of it, here is a 
“vocationalism” to which no one can object. 

It’s very nearly worth seeing summer pass, just for the chance to 
share that “pearl.” 
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Center for Urban Education Ministry 


Our ‘faculty found these resources 
invaluable. They speak to issues 
we face daily in our school and 





Provides resources to enhance your mission and ministry 


Two Booklets Now Available 


Urban Lutheran Schools: 
Seeking the peace and prosperity 
of the city to which God calls us 


Urban Lutheran Schools: 
New opportunities to explore the 
challenge of God's ministry among us 





These two booklets bring together 
insights and findings of projects 
conducted by The Center for Urban 
Education Ministry and deal with the 
increasing complexity of operating 
Lutheran schools at a time when they 
face new and exciting opportunities for 
ministry. Those in ministry in urban 
settings will find them stimulating 

and engaging. 











congregation. Linda Mitchell, Principal, Hollis, New York é 


Please send me Name 


copies of “Urban Lutheran Schools: = 
Seeking the peace and prosperity of 
the city to which God calls us. 


i copies of "Urban Lutheran Schools: Cost: 


New opportunities to explore the $4.00 per copy or 3 for $10.00 
challenge of God's ministry among us. 


Make check payable to: Center for Urban Education Ministry, 171 White Plains Rd., Bronxville, NY 10708 
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If you don’t design 
an estate plan, 
someone else will. 


An estate plan is simply a way for you to work with 
insurance representatives, attorneys and accountants to 
minimize estate taxes and protect assets. That's important if 
your net worth is $600,000 or more. We have a wealth of 
experience in estate preservation and we have the financial 
products to help you control where your money goes. Call 
if you'd like your assets passed along to your heirs...except 
for your Uncle Sam of course. 


1-800-365-4012, ext. 677 


fly LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


@ A Family of Financial Services for Lutherans 


© Lutheran Brotherhood, 1995 





Some 


_its easier to teach the 


than the .. 
Birds & Bees” 


Presenting kids with an honest, Christian view of sexuality is a big job. With 
the NEW Updated and Expanded Learning About Sex series teachers and 
parents can approach this subject with confidence and provide children with a 
solid, Bible-based sex education. 


This seven-book series, containing age-specific books for ages three to 
adult, presents the miracle of sex and love as a good gift from God to be used 
responsibly. 

Now, with NEW Discussion Sheets & 
Leaders Notes teachers provide takehome 
material that serves as a springboard for 

honest discussions about sex 
between parents and children. 


Call today to order. 


Updated & Expanded 
Learning About Sex series 
(7 book set includes Discussion Sheets 
& Leaders Notes) 
14-2108Y0B $55.93 


CPH 


g508, SOUTH JEFFERSON AVEN 
SAINT LOUIS. MissouUR! 63118.. 3966 


To order call: 


1-800-325-3040 


Shipping and handling will be added. 


H55449 ©1995 Concordia Publishing House Printed in U.S.A. 





